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NARRATIVE. 





Fiom the London Youth’s Magazine. 
THE MISSIONARY’S DAUGHTER. 

The missionary was born in one of the fairest 
spots of England’s land. He had seen the rising 
sun gild the hill and the valley, and his setting 
beam shed glory on the winding stream of his na- 
tive village. He had gazed on the scenes of his 
boyhood and his youth with delight; had heard 
the music of-the sabbath bells, and breathed the 
very spirit of liberty. Why then did he leave 
his native land? Why did he bid adieu to father 
and mother, kindred and friends, and go, while 
his heart yearned on his country, with his life in 
his hand, to brave the billows of the angry deep, 
and to breathe the unhealthy air of a sultry clime? 
He had read the Bible, and the blessed truths 
contained therein, by divine grace had reached 
his heart, and while his soul magnified the Lord, 
and his spirit rejoiced in God his Saviour, a holy 
enthusiasm had entered into his breast to go forth 
and preach the gospel to the uninstructed hea- 
then. 

As he embraced his dearest friends, he felt the 
bitterness of bidding them farewell forever. As 
the white cliffs of the land of his fathers grew 
dim in the distance, his heart beat with tender- 
ness, and he all but repented of the step he had 
taken; but..when his flesh and his heart failed 
him, he found that God was his strength, and be- 
lieved that he would be his portion for ever. He 
prayed for support in His prevailing name, whose 
gospel he was bearing abroad, and for whose 
sake he had given up almost all that he valued on 
earth, and experienced the truth of that promise, 
“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon 
fim, to all that call upon him intruth. He will 
fulfil the desire of them that fear him.”? The mis- 
sionary was strengthened from above, and his bo- 
som felt that peace which passes all understanding. 

He sailed across the wide Atlantic, to a land 
fair to look upon, for the mountains were clothed 
with goodly trees, an@ the valleys abounded with 
luscious fruits. There grew the sugar cane, 
cocoa, coffee, ginger and cotton; yet was it a 
land accursed, for slavery reigned there. In the 
tivers were aligators without number; in the 
marshes the galliwasp abounded, and the hills 
were infested with noxious snakes. The snake 
andthe galliwasp, and the aligator, were lightly 
thought of by the missionary; but the bondage, 
the ignorance, and spiritual blindness of the 
negro, sunk into his soul. 

he missionary had not crossed the world of 
waters alone, for he had wedded one whom he 
had known from his boyhood; one who, like him, 
had been instructed in the things belonging to 
her peace, and whose heart desired to share his 
toils and his dangers, his labors of love, and his 
bright reward. 
hether the heart of the missionary was elat- 
ed or bowed down, Alice skared his joy and his 
Sorrow, for she was one of those who had been 
taught te rejoice with those that do rejoice, and 
to weep with them that mourn; and when sickness 
subdued him she waited on, and watched over 
him with increased tenderness and care. For a 
time the sultry climate appeared to affect them but 
little. The dry season passed away, and the wet 
Season came alternately; the hurricane months at 
st were fearful to ‘them, but custom renders 
even fearful things familiar, and half robs them of 
their terror. They learned to gaze on the light- 
uing as it flashed along the darkened clouds, and 
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to listen to the thunder-crash, as it seemed to|to the end in carrying on the great work that was 
rend heaven and earth, with mute admiration of | nearest his heart. 


their Heavenly Father’s power; but the pesti- 


It was sweet to see, on the day of the sabbath, 


lence that walketh in darkness, and rageth at|a sable congregation attentively listening to the 
noon-day, at last came flying on the wings of the | words of eternal life faithfully, affectionately, and 
wind, to their habitation. Both were smitten, but | fervently pronounced by the lips of the mission- 


one only fell, and that was Alice, whose remains | ary. 


It was sweet to hear the voice of praise— 


were soon laid, ‘‘ where the wicked cease fromtrou-‘the hymn of thanksgiving—the songs of Zion 
bling, and where the weary are at iest,’’ leaving | chaunted aloud by negro voices, and the hearts of 
the widowed missionary with an only daaghter,who | the missionary and his daughter rejoiced at the 


bore the name of her mother, to carry on the | goodness of the Lord, 


** How beautiful are the 


work of evangelizing the ignorant heathen around | feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and 


them. 


bring glad tidings of good things.”” ‘‘ Blessed are 


The missionary had labored unceasingly, he | they that hear the word of God and keep it.”” The 
had broken up, as it were the fallow ground of|more humbly, the more plainly the missionary 


the hearts of the negroes around him; he had cast 
in the good seed of the word of God, and now he 
began to reap consolation, for the Lord of the 
haryest was with him in his labors. The crooked 
places were in part made straight, and the rough 
places plain, the wilderness and the solitary place 
became glad, and the desert began to blossom as 
the rose. 

Young Alice grew in stature, in understanding, 





preached the gospel of Jesus Christ, the more 
abundant was his success, the bread of life thus 
cast on the waters, returned unto him after many 
days. 

Years rolled on, the negroes toiled in the 
plantations, the smack of the whip too often re- 
sounded through the air, while the planters in 
their broad brimmed hats, and loose coats, pass- 
ed by with unconcern. Cargoes of sugar were 


and in piety, and the excellent admonitions of her | shipped off for England, and again the pes- 


departed mother were not forgotten. 
membered her unwearied attention to the 


She re-jtilence roamed abroad; and the whirlwind and 
poor ‘the tornado scourged, with fiercer fury, the land 


enslaved negroes, and she sought to be like her|of slavery. The missionary devoted himself to 


in every good word and work. 
sionary was proclaiming the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and humbly and ardently extending the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, his daughter was at- 
tending to the school that her mother had estab- 
lished, or giving lessons at her father’s habitation 
to such as had leisure to receive her instructions. 

In England books are plentiful, and young 
people have no sooner read one, than they are 
able to take up another, but not so in the West 
Indies. There every little book, be its cover red, 
blue, yellow, or brown; and whether bound in 
morocco, or stitched together with no cover at all, 
is a prize. The missionary’s daughter had a 
stock of little books of different kinds, and when 
she gave one to a negro child, it was regarded as 
a gift of great value. 

Often did the missionary, through the casement 
of his cottage, gaze on his beloved daughter, 
while sitting with a book in her hand she poured 
into the ear of some negro child, the glad tidings 
that ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners,’’ the young as well as the old, the black 
child as well asthe white man. In these seasons 
neither the inhabitants of the place as they passed 
to and from their scattered dwellings, nor the 
wide-spread ocean, seen in the distance, could 
draw his attention from his child. He looked 
upon her with gratitude and joy, and breathed 
the prayer that the Father of Meréies would bless 
her continually with his grace, that he would 
guide her by his counsel, and bring her to his 
glory. 

The missionary was far from the land of his 
fathers, his beloved wife no longer shared his joys 
and soothed his sorrows; he had few friends and 
many enemies; his life was a life of labor and 
anxiety; the strength of his body was enfeebled, 
and at times his mind was depressed; but all 
these things were forgotten, and his heart beat 
with joyous emotion when he saw his daughter 
at her accustomed pleasing task, and heard the 
music of her sweet voice exhorting the child, sit- 
ting at her feet, to love the Lord, and to do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him. It seemed an earnest, a 
pledge that when he should sleep the sleep of 
death, his child would still presevere and endure 
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While the mis-{the service of the afflicted, and the dying; for, 


though the storm abated, the fever raged still, 
and many a stout heart was subdued, and laid 
low, and many a slow-moving train of disconso- 
late attendants followed a departed friend to the 
grave. 

At one funeral, however, there was a greater 
number of mourners than at the rest, and a longer 
line of downcast negroes joined the melancholy 
procession to the place appointed for all living. 
On -the eve of the same day, when the silvery 
moonbeams fell full upon the spot, a figure habi- 
ted in mourning weeds approached the new raised 
hillock, and kneeling there placéd a palm branch 
on the grave. A sigh was heard, and tears were 
shed, but no signs of frantic grief, no symptoms 
of hopeless sorrow were manifested. A prayer, 
a fervent prayer was uttered, in a voice of chas- 
tened sorrow, ending with the words, ‘‘the Lord 
gave, and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!’ That grave was the rest- 
ing place of a servant of the Redeemer, and the 
mourner that knelt there was the missionary’s 
daughter. 





From the Cincinnati Youth’s Magazine. 
BOY LOST IN THE WOODS. 

B is a town situated in a beautiful plain in 
the interior of Indiana, and although adorned with 
all the beauty and attractiveness, which a rich soil 
and abundant vegetation can afford; yet, near it 
extends a large tract of land, which was laid waste 
some time ago, by a tremendous hurricane, 
which Bwept over that part of the country, driv- 
ing all the inhabitauts from their homes, and even 
crushing some to death—so great was the fury 
of it. This wild and desolate place soon grew up, 
in ‘barrens,’ and became the continual resort 
and abode of wild beasts, and remains so still. 
This place which I cannot stop now to describe, 
was the scene, not very long since, of a singular, 
but mournful circumstance, which I now propose 
to tell you; and, which I hope may both interest 
and profit. , 

In the town above mentioned, there lived a 
decent and industrious family. Little John was 
their youngest child, and as is usual in such cir- 
cumstances, was loved by his parents more than 
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his brothers were, who had now grown old enough 


recovering the child, and the evening sun was 


to work for themselves, and had left their father’s | just painting its beautiful hues upon the unhappy 


family to do so. 


which last fact did not much please his father, 
who did not believe the precious Bible. Never- 
theless, his pious mother permitted, and encour- 
aged him to go to Sunday school, where he learn- 
ed something about the sufferings of Christ for 
him, which made his tender heart weep and even 
pray, although he was only four years old. His 
father being unwilling that he should go to Sun- 





day school any longer, positively forbade it, and 
seeing that he had a fondness also for hunting, 
used to take him in his arms, and go out ‘killing 
game.’ This kind of sport soon weaned John from 
the Sunday school, and even created a desire to go 
hunting on the Sabbath, which his father readily 
gratified. At this, his mother was much grieved, 
but not angry, and often poured forth prayers to 
her Maker for her dear little child. Her prayers 
were not answered immediately, but were heard 
and answered in the following remarkable manner. 
One evening, John thinking he could go a 
hunting alone, took his little gun, which his fath- 
er had procured for him, and went out to hunt. 
He was altogether taken up with the ‘ fun,’ 
which he was about to have, so much so, that he 
went a half a mile from his home, without taking 
any notice how far or where he went. Soon 
after the sun began to go down below the horizon, 
and darkness began to settle upon the unfortunate 
boy—seeing this, he thought it best to return 
home, for fear of being overtaken by the darkness, 
and of causing some uneasiness to his parents. 
But, alas! he had turned around so often since he 
had left his home, that he was unable to find the 
road again, from which he had wandered. He 
walked about the spot, where he had been stand- 
ing, looking anxiously for the road, until he came 
to the borders of the great waste, above mention- 
ed. Here seeing that he was farther from home 
than before, he turned about, and retraced his 
steps for some time, with much wisdom; but it 
all availed nothing, for he soon found himself 
surrounded with darkness, and even in the ‘ bar- 
rens.’—Weary with walking, and sorrowful on 
account of losing his way home, and on account 
of the wild beasts, he sat down upon a log, and 
wept aloud, yea, he screamed for deliverance 
from the ferocious beasts of the forest, and for his 
dear parents. But no one came to his help, for no 
one was near enough tohear him. By this’time, it 
was so dark that he could not see ten steps, 
which added greatly to his cries, and sobbing 
tears, which poured down his tender cheeks in 
profusion. But how, think you, did his poor moth- 
er bear it, when she missed her darling son, after 
darkness came on. She wept, she screamed, she 
prayed in agonizing strains, continually. She 
communicated the unhappy news to her neighbors, 
by her loud cries and lamentations,for her son was 
a dear son, and she loved him beyond expression. 
The neighbors spread it all over the little vil- 
lage, and almost immediately all the inhabitants 
were in an uproar about the lost child. Fifty of 
her friends volunteered to go in search of her 
little son, and immediately they departed with 
blowing horns, and hounds to hunt after the young 
wanderer. As soon as they had gotten into the 
edge of the woods, they blew their horns, and 
sent out the hounds to ‘hunt game,’ by which 
means they intended to keep the wild beasts from 
devouring little John. They had wandered for 
hours in the dark, and at last came home in de- 
spair of ever finding the unfortunate child. . I 
need not describe the feelings of the mother, 
when she heard this news, for no one can con- 
ceive how bitter were her pangs of grief and dis- 
tress. Morning again dawned, and with it fresh 
hopes of finding the lost child. The fifty, after 
having consoled the mother by telling her their 
resolute intention of not returning home, without 
bringing with them her absent son, either dead or 
alive, set out again in search of him. But, alas! 
twelve o’clock found them almost despaired of 














John was an amiable little boy,/town, when in came the ‘ hunters;’ but without 
learned fast, and had a turn for heavenly things, /the child. 


They quickly repaired to the house 
of the unhappy mother, and told her that all hope 
was now gone, and that she must bear with pa- 
tience and resolution the fate of her beloved son. 
No sooner had she heard this, than she sunk 
down upon the floor in a swoon, and remained 
almost lifeless for some minutes; but she revived 
and determined within herself, to find him or per- 
ish in the attempt. Disconsolate mother! hadst 
thou foreseen thy fate, thy feet would ne’er have 
trodden that unhappy earth, for wo and anguish 
filled thy soul every moment of time! 

She hastened to depart, but apprised no one of 
it, for fear of being hindered.—Every step she 
took she wept, she cried aloud, and made the tall 
oaks of thewforest echo to her lamentations. She 
called her son by name, and prayed in sorrowful 
tones for his return. A day passed by, and all 
things were as before, only the mother was weak 
and faint, and hardly able to continue her search. 
But she despaired not, for hope lasts as long as life 
continues. Night overtook her in this unhappy 
situation, and .the darkness added to her grief, so 
that she was scarcely able to sustain life; for she 
had neither eaten nor drunken any thing during 
the whole day: she laid down upon the moss in a 
thick wood, and soon fell asleep, when she had 
the following remarkable dream: 

She thought she was at home, and had just re- 
tired to bed, when she heard a most alarming 
cry fromthe upper part of the town; she has- 
tened to see the cause, and lo, and behold! she 
saw some men bringing her own dear son all 
mangled and torn. Her grief now became insup- 
portable, and she fell down helpless and forlorn. 
They brought her son and laid him in the house, 
and proceeded to attend to her, but, she thought 
she was too far ‘gone,’ to understand any thing 
that they did or said. They therefore buried the 
little boy, and she awoke. 

Such was her dream, but it never ‘ came true,’ 
for it was decreed otherwise. When she awoke, 
she was agreeably disappointed, in finding that it 
was all a dream, but was so weak ‘and hungry, 
that she was obliged to return home to recruit 
herself. She accordingly did so, but set off again 
with the same determination; but perished in the 
wild woods, in frantic despair and weariness. 

But where was little John all this time? some 
might ask; I will tell you. .This was the third 
day, that John had been lost, and having nothing to 
eat, he had almost perished, had it not been for a 
running brook which was near, and which refresh- 
ed him very often when he was thirsty. He had 
picked all the buds off the little bushes around 
him, and thus kept himself barely alive. Happily 
for him, he removed himself and his little dog, 
which came with him to a little hole in a rock on 
the side of the brook, and thus defended himself 
from the inclemency of the weather. But enough: 
let me tell the concluding part—how little John 
ever got home again. Lutrote his dog loved his 
master and followed him wherever he went, and 
used to go out in search of something for John to 
eat.—-Going out one day, he accidentally came 
across a man whom he recognised, and the man 
knew him, and knew that he had followed John, 
who was lost, Lutrote took hold of the man, 
and seemed anxious that he should follow him, 
which the man did, until he came to where John 
was, and took him up and carried the unfortunate 
Jolin home, where, when he had come and re- 
freshed himself, he prayed to his Maker, and 
thanked him for his kindness to him. 

My young friends, I am the unfortunate John 
about whom I have told you. Prupens. 
Danville, Ky. Feb. 1835. 





Temrprartion.—How diligently should the young guard 
against the temptations of those who would lead them astray. 
When you chovse a companion be sure he is such a one as 
willdo honor to you, and not disgrace your character by 
leading you into paths of temptation and destruction. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany, 
‘6° DON’T WANT TO.”’ 

** My dear, will you be so kind as to run up 
stairs, and get my scissors for me?” said Mary 
Emerson to her younger sister Ellen. 

Ellen was seated upon the carpet in the midst 
of her playthings; and she raised her head and 
answered in a peevish tone, and with a very un- 
pleasant face, ‘‘ I don’t want to, Mary.” 

Mary said nothing, but put away her sewing 
and sat down to reading. Presently the dinner 
bell sounded; Ellen jumped up and ran to her 
sister, ‘‘Have you finished my new frock, 
Mary?” she asked with expectation in her eyes. 

** No, my dear.” 

** Why don’t you work at it then?” she said 
with an altered look. 

‘I don’t want to, my dear,” answered Mary 
as she led: the way to the dinner table, where a 
group of younger brothers and sisters awaited her. 

‘* Charles will bring the high chair and place 
it for our little pet Fanny; and Charlotte I am 
sure will get her apron and put it on,’ said 
Mary. The children eagerly ran to do as they 
were desired; and when they came back Mary 
thanked them, and taught little Frances to thank 
them too; then she busied herself in helping 
them all—all but Ellen—to their dinners. When 
the little girl found that no plate came to her, 
the tears filled her eyes; but she quickly wiped 
them away, for she knew that crying would not 
answer with Mary, and said, ‘‘ Mary, will you 
give me a little bit of chicken and a potato?” 

**T do not want to, Ellen,’ answered Mary, 
and she began quietly to eat her dinner. Charles 
and Edward, and Charlotte, and little Fanny, 
went on talking and eating very happily; and 
when they rose from the table, Charles ran and 
placed his slate in Mary’s hands, ‘‘ please, Mary, 
to look this sum over; I have tried and tried and 
could not get it right; so I brought it home to 
you, for I did not like to carry it to the master.” 

Mary looked over the sum, pointed out the 
mistakes, and then turned to Charlotte, who 
stood beside her with waiting eyes. 

‘* Will you just find two or three answers for 
me upon this map, Mary? I looked a long time’ 
for them in the morning, and could not find them, 
because, I believe, I don’t quite understand the 
questions.” 

Mary explained the questions, and found the 
answers, and then Edward stood ready with some 
philosophical difficulties tesolve. Just*as these 
were made plain to him the school bell rung. 

** Oh! I am so sorry,” said Edward, ‘‘ because 
I have more questions to ask.” 

** And I am sorry too,’ said Charlotte, ‘‘ be 
cause Mary is so good, and helps us all so nicely. 
I had rather stay with her than to go to school.” 

‘**] had rather go to school than to stay with 
her a great deal,” exclaimed Ellen, bursting into 
a passion of tears. ‘‘ She is a naughty Mary, 
and I don’t like her at all; and I shall tell mother 
when she comes home, how she wont do any 
thing for me, and wont give me any dinner.” 

‘* Poor Ellen,”’ said Mary, looking at her com- 
passionately, ‘‘how I pity you. Your disoblig- 
ing disposition makes you disagreeable to others 
and unhappy yourself. I am grieved too, to think 
what an account I must give of you to our moth- 
er; all the others have been good—but what 
must I say of Ellen? Now, my dear, I wish you 
to see, and feel the justice of your punishment. 
Ought J to spend hours in working at a dress for 
you, when you refuse to work for me a few mur 
utes? ought the servants to spend their time ™ 
preparing food for you, or I mine in giving it to 
you, when you are unwilling to.do the most trifl- 
ing thing for us?” 3 

Ellen covered her face with her hands, and 
wished, oh! how much she Wished, that she had 
been a good girl; but she was'not yet humble 
enough to say so. ‘ 

** Ellen, do you remember what were our 
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mother’s last words to you, as she was stepping 
into the carriage?”’ 

** Ves,”’ said Ellen sullenly. 

** Repeat them, Ellen.” 

** T don’t want to,” said Ellen running to Mary 
and hiding her face in her lap. 

** Don’t want to, Ellen. Don’t want to again?” 

** Oh: I don’t want to, Mary, because I have 


But I will tell you, Mary, if you will only prom- 
ise to forgive me, and not tell mother how bad I 
have been.” 

**T shall make no such promises, Ellen; be- 
cause if you are really humble and sorry, you 
will be willing to tell, and you certainly ought to 
tell, without them; and because my mother will 
require to know, and it is right she should know, 
all that has been done in her absence. You must 
tell me unconditionally.” 

Ellen drew a very long breath. ‘‘ She said, 
‘be a good girl, Ellen. Do whatever your sis- 
ter Mary bids you; and be kind and obliging to 
your brothers and sisters.’ ” 

** How have you obeyed her, Ellen?” 

‘*— have not obeyed her, Mary. A great 
many times when you have said, ‘do this for me, 
Ellen,’ I said ‘I don’t want to.’ And a great 
many times I have been cross to Fanny and 
Charlotte, and allofthem. Forgive me, Mary, be- 
fore mother comes home, or she will be so dis-} 
pleased with me.”’ 

** She will feel more grief than anger, Ellen. 
And how can you grieve so good a mother, when 
she is ill too, and little able to bear it?” 

Ellen raised her face, wet with tears, from 
her sister’s lap, and Mary rejoiced to see the | 
ugly expression of sullen obstinacy gone, and | 
the sweet and touching one of humility and con- 
trition there. ‘‘ Mary, forgive me,’ she said 
earnestly, ‘‘and I will try to be a good girl; I! 
will try not to say ‘ Don’t want to’ again, when | 
you bid me do any thing; I will try to be obliging | 
to every body;—so when you tell mother I have | 
been naughty, you can say, I am good now.” 

‘*My dear Ellen,” said Mary kissing her, | 
**now you make me happy; mother will be happy | 
when she hears of it; and if you keep your word, 
you will be happy too. How much better than 
to continue to do wrong.” 

Better indeed. We hope all our young read- 
ers will think so,—and if like illen they have 
done wrong, like her they will be sorry for it and 
try to do better. 

Stockbridge. 
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A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 

The captain of one of the vessels formerly em- 
ployed as a regular trader between New York 
and Liverpool, in a recent conversation, after re- 
counting with great feeling the dealings of God 
with him for a number of years past, furnished 


‘us with the peculiar circumstances of his conver- 


sion, in which we see much to admire, and call 
into exercise the highest love and veneration to 
God. The pious fidelity of the Scottish peasan- 
try is, here delightfully illustrated, and furnishes 
us with a noble example of the efficacy of fervent 
prayer. The narrator was bound on a voyage 
from America to England. A few days previous 
to his reaching his destined haven, he fell in 
with a severe and destructive storm, and although 
death and destruction stood before him, yet he 
felt unmoved, and fearlessly met the worst, for his 
heart was hard as the rocks he was fast approach- 
ing. The vessel after sustaining much damage, 
was driven upon a reef’ of rocks on the northern 
coast of Scotland; himself, and most of his crew, 
reached the shoe in a boat: he saved his papers 
and some clothes—it was in the afternoon of the 
day; the coast) was rocky and desolate, and he 
had to walk a considerable distance before he 
came to a dwelling: this was a large farmhouse; 








he entered-and related his misfortune and situa- 


* tion—the kind host and his wife made every ar- 








rangement for his accomodation, until he could 
forward a letter, and receive a return from his 
agent or consignee. Notwithstanding he was 
much exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, he was 


induced, by the kind attention of these friends, | 


and their intelligent conversation, to sit and con- 
verse the evening away; after a plain but wel- 
come repast, preparations were made for all 
hands to retire to rest, when, on a signal given, 
the domestics entered the room; the 
farmer, turning to me, said, ‘‘ Captain, I Invari- 
bly make it my custom, before retiring to sleep, 
to call my domestics and family around, read to 
them a chapter from the Old or New Testament, 
and bow our knees in prayer to God; you, in the 
providence of God, being our inmate, will I hope 
feel no objection to unite with us, particularly 
now as you must feel grateful to Him who has 
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of courtesy, 
I would wait during the retigious duties he en- 
gaged in, but I candidly confessed that I never 
troubled my head about these matters.” He 
looked at me when saying this, and sighed; some- 
thing within me felt that sigh. The good man 
read from the Scriptures, and on closing the book, 
the whole of the establishment bowed down on 
their knees; observing all upon their knees but 
myself, I had some conflict within me whether | 
should kneel or keep my seat; however, I follow- 
ed the example before me, and knelt down. 
The farmer began in the most solemn and fervent 
manner, to return thanks to the God of Provi- 
dence for the blessings of the past day; he then 
implored the pardon of all their sins, &c.; this I 
considered very well: after particularizing his 
family, he, in the most affectionate manner and 
language, offered up his supplications for the 
poor mariner who had sought shelter under his 
roof. Having from previous conversation, dis- 
covered [ was a poor, dark, and ignorant sinner, 
he spread my case before the throne of God, and 
appeared to know the secrets of my heart better 
than I knewthem myself; in short, he prayed most 
heartily and sincerely for my soul’s salvation, and 
most feelingly thanked God for my preservation 
from the effects of the storm. When we arose 
from our knees I looked at the man with aston- 
ishment, wondering what could induce him to 


pray so fervently for a stranger, or by ‘what 
means he became acquainted with my sinful hab- 


its of life. I retired to the neat little room they 


had fitted up for me, to give some vent to the 


crowd of thought which harrassed my spirits. I 
walked fore and aft—the consideration of the 
farmer praying with so much fervency for me, 


and thanking God for my rescue trom death dur- 


ing the storm, forcibly affected my mind, I began 
to see that sin was of more consequence, awfully 
so, than | before was sensible of, particularly the 
sin of ingratitude. — While ruminating upon 
these matters, I observed a book lying upon the 
small dressing table; my spirits being greatly 
agitated, I opened the book, with a view of read- 
ing to compose myself for sleep—it was a Bible! 
on reading I came to these words from Jeremiah, 
‘* It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not con- 
sumed, because his compassions fail not.”” These 
words were the singular expression the farmer 
used in his prayer, which more than any other 
struck me with my ingratitude. I read on, and 
forgot the fatigue of my body until my light expir- 
ed: I then threw myself on the bed, and, for the 
first time in my life, heaved a penitential sigh. 
The Lord was pleased by his Spirit to show me 
that I was a great sinner; I sought for mercy, and 
the Lord heard my supplications. I continued a 
few days with this affectionate family, and when 
I left my hospitable and Christian host, I could 
bear testimony to the truth of the promises of God 
in Christ Jesus, having his spirit, whereby we 
cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father.” ‘‘ For God who is rich 
in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved 
us, even when we were dead in sin, hath quick- 
ened us together with Christ.”” ‘‘ By grace we 
are saved.” [M. Y¥. W. Mess. 
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Translated from the French for the Youth's Companion. * 
} STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 
| Little Lydia was sitting one day in a corner 
‘of the parlor, and reading some children’s story 
books, when she saw her mother come in from 
her walk. The little girl ran towards her with 
transports of joy, and informed her that her aunt 
had been to see her, and had given her some 
pretty books. O, mamma! said she, it tells in 
these books about little boys and girls of my age, 





Mother. 
girls that behave well. 

Lydia. Yes mamma; don’t you? 
| JM. Certainly. Reading about them is like 


themselves afterwards, without being noisy or * 


troublesome. But how should you like to read a 
story about yourself? Do you think it would be 
interesting. 

L. I am afraid I am not good enough for that. 

M. To be sure, there would be here and there 
some incidents not much to your credit; such as 
being guilty of impatience, of obstinacy, of ill- 
temper towards your brother Clarence when he 
wants some of your play-things. 

L. That is true, mamma. But sometimes you 
know, I am good, and it seems to me that I al- 
ways wish to be so. I do not understand it exact- 
ly, but it seems as if I had not the power, some- 
times, to keep from doing wrong. 

«M. Do not think so, my dear child. 


I can ex- 
plain to you the whole matter. 


| You always fol- 
_ being constantly decided to do only what is right. 
For instance; you sit down to study, sometimes 
with the intention of learning your lesson well, 
and solong as this intention lasts, every thing 
goes on well. But if you happen to meet some 
small difficulty, your fine resolutions are put to 
flight; you throw your book aside, and complain 
of being fatigued. 

Another time, you enter the room with a smil- 
ing countenance, one would suppose that you 
were the most amiable child in the world; but as 
soon as you perceive that some one has taken 
your place, or that you cannot have in a moment, 
what you want, your face lengthens, you look 
displeased and even murmur. It gives me pain, 
Lydia, to see youindulge yourself in such habits. 

L. How can I overcome them, mamma? 

M. You must first feel a sincere desire to do 
so, and then take a firm resolution to do nothing 
which you think is wrong, or which I have for- 
bidden. 

L. And, do you think mamma, that, in this 
way, I can be always good? 

M. Certainly, my dear, if you choose. For in- 
stance, when you do not feel disposed to learn 
your lessons, orto do your work, reflect a moment 
how necessary it is that you should be instructed 
in these things, and how foolish and wicked it is 
to be idle. Then you will attend to your duties 
without repining. 

L. But you know, mamma, I am never unwil- 
ling to read. 

M. True, but this is because reading interests 
you; I want you to do what-is right because it is 
your duty, then you would be equally ready to do 
those things which are not amusing. Especially, 
I wish you to become more gentle and kind: 

L. But I am contradicted and vexed—is it not 
natural then to be displeased? 

M. No, my daughter, it ought to be more nat- 
ural to bear such little vexations with patience. 
When Clarence takes your book or your doll, 





*Note by the Translator.—The readers of the Compan- 
ion wili remark one deficiency in the counsels which Lydia’s 
mother gives her; she does not direct her to ask help of God. 
T hope you will all remember that this is necessary if you 
would succeed in overcoming your faults. 








and about allthat they did, whether they were good§ 
or bad. I wish I had some more books like then. § 
You like then to read stories of little 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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which is best, to run after him and snatch them 
away, or to say mildly my dear brother be so good 
as to give me my doll? 

L. O I see you are right, mamma. I am never 
happy when I am out of humor, and [ will try, ia 
earnest, to correct myself. 

So saying she threw her arms round her moth- 
er’s neck, who returning her embraces said, I 
have thought of a way to assist you, in keeping 
this resolution. We will write together every 
evening, an account of what you have done 
through the day. The next morning at breakfast 
I will read it aloud, which I imagine will be most 
agreeable to you when you have behaved well: 

L. O mamma, I shall not like to hear my his- 
tory read to every body, when [ have done any 
thing wrong. 

M. It will not be very pleasant, to be sure; 
therefore you must be the more careful to avoid it. 
Remember that I shall begin tomorrow. 

The next morning as soon as Lydia awoke she 
remembered the conversation of the preceding 
evening, and she resolved to behave well during 
the whole day. She therefore made haste to get 
up as soon as Nurse entered the room, stood per- 
fectly quiet while she was being dressed, and 
thanked Justine for her attentions. After she 
had repeated her prayers with much seriousness 
she went down into the parlor, embraced her 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, and seat-| 
ed herself at the breakfast table. She waited pa- 
tiently till every one else was helped; did not, as 
usual seize the largest piece of toast, but ate 
properly, without haste or rudeness. After break- 
fast she followed her mother into her apartment. 
She had a very pretty cabinet, in which she was 
accustomed to keep her books and work; she 
took from it a book, seated herself in a corner, 
and began to read in a natural tone, as her moth- 
er had taught her, pausing in the proper places, 
and paying the greatest attention to what she read. 

Afterwards she attended to her grammar lesson; 
she found difficulties which at another time would 
have discouraged her and vexed her; but she re- 
membered that her mother was to write an ac- 
count of the day, and this reflection restored her 
courage; she redoubled her diligence, and finally 
repeated the lesson to her mother without a sin- 
gle mistake. 

After she had sewed an hour, her mother per- 
mitted her to amuse herself in the garden. Her 

brother Charles was employed in cultivating a 
little piece of ground which had been given him; 


day, and when she retired at night she had the 
pleasure of receiving a smile of approbation from 
her parents. [To be continued. . 


EDITORIAL. 














A Mother's Advice Remembered. 
A few days ago, a lad of about 15 years, handed the 
Editor a Manuscript, wishing to have several copies 
of it printed for his own use. It was given him by his 
Mother, as Rules for the regulation of his conduct 
when going to dn Academy. His Mother died a tew 
months ago, and his Father departed this life when 
the lad was an infant. The Editor knew them both 
intimately, and he has often been deeply affected at 
the tender solicitude, the earnest, affecting prayers of 
the Father for the salvation of his children. The 
feelings of the Mother are fully developed in the 
Rules which follow. 
In Psalm 27, 10th verse, it is said, ‘* When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.”” We hope this dear youth will find this 
precious promise fulfilled in his own experience. It is 
gratifying to see the affectionate regard which he cher- 
ishes for the memory of his departed Parents—may he 
live the life of the righteous, that his last end may be 
like theirs. 


Rutes given by a Mother to her Son when going to an 
Academy. 


**1. Rise so early as to have time for every thing 
needful without hurry and bustle. 

2. Read a portion of scripture if it is but a few ver- 
ses, and endeavor to commit some to memory every 
morning. 

3. Solemnly and humbly attend to secret prayer. 

4. Wash yourself, clean your teeth, comb your hair, 
brush your clothes and shoes before breakfast. 

5. When you go to bed, lay your clothes in such 
order that you can readily find them in case of sick- 
ness, fire, &c. 

6. Smooth your bed before leaving your room in the 
morning. 

7. Fold or hang up your clothes and not leave them 
about your room. 

8. Be careful to have a place for every thing, and 
keep your things in their place. 

6. Be respectful, obedient and attentive to your in- 
structor, 

10. Be affectionate, kind and obliging to your 
school fellows, and to all with whom you have to do. 
11. Be diligent and attentive to your studies. 

12. Avoid a trifling familiarity with any one. 

18. Keep your temper in subjection. 

14. When you play be not harsh, nor get angry, 
but gentle, mild and tender. If treated with rough- 








she offered him her services,and was happy enough 
to be able.to aid him by her prudent counsels. 
At dinner she behaved as well as she had done 
at breakfast, and in the afternoon she asked her 
mother’s leave to play with her dissected maps, 
she had just arranged all the states of Europe, 
and was preparing to tellher mother the names of 
the capital cities of each country, when her little 
brother came in, and heedlessly throwing his hat 
on the table deranged all the kingdoms and repub- 
lics. Lydia was on the point of flying into a pas- 
sion, but recollected herself, and said mildly to 
the little boy, ‘‘ Don’t do so again; see what mis- 
chief you have occasioned.” But George, who 
thought it very diverting to see the pieces fly, 
only waited for Lydia to replace them, when he 
again threw his hat upon the table. Three times 
she had the patience to re-establish order in the 
geography of Europe, and three times George had 
the malice to undo her work. At last, Lydia, with- 
out being angry picked up the pieces, and restor- 
ed them to the box, saying to her mother, ‘‘ George 
is so meddlesome to day, that I had better wait till 
he is gone.” ‘‘ No, my dear daughter,” replied 
her mother, ‘‘he shall not trouble you again. I only 
wished to see how long you would preserve your 
patience, and I am satisfied with the trial.” She 
then took the little boy by-the hand, and said to 
him in a severe tone, that if he troubled his sister 
again, she should put him out of the room; and at 
the same time she gave him some prints to amuse 
himself with. ~ 


ness, take no notice of it, or return it with kindness. 

15, Avoid foolish talk and jesting, remembering that 
for every idle word we must give account unto God. 

These rules, my dear son, [ wish you very often to 
read and be careful to practise, especially the Ist, 2d, 
$d and 14th. Read them at night, and examine your 
conduct through the day, and see wherein you have 
not lived up to them.” 


We ought to mention, that it is at the Editor’s re- 
quest these Rules are published in the Companion, in 
hopes that they may be useful to others. 





The Greeks Remembered again. 

Fitchburg, Ms. March 5th, 1835. 
Mr. Wituis.—The sum of $1, 68 is here enclosed 
for the little Greek Paper, from J. Ripley Brigham, a 
lad nine years old, who upon reading the piece in the 
‘‘Companion” of Feb. 27, headed‘ Don’t forget the 
poor Greeks’ was induced to make an effort in their 
behalf. He immediately took a subscription paper, 
headed by his own donation, and went forth among 
his acquaintances, and soon succeeded in raising this 

sum—enough to show what a boy can do. 
Yours, D. Brieuam. 


Yes—and a boy that can do this, can do a great deal 
more. He has learned something which he probably 
did not know before; namely, that there is more pleas- 
ure in doing good than in mere amusement—more 
pleasure in active benevolence than in idleness. Now; 
if he seeks other opportunities of doing good, he will 
find the pleasure increase; and the remembrance of a 
good action is always gratifying. He will in this way 





Lydia did not break her resolution through the 





young readers, we suppose. 


his Heavenly Father will be pleased to see him obey 
the command, ‘ Do good to all men as you have op- 
portunity.” He may likewise in this way acquire a 
habit of energy and enterprise, for which Yankees are 
more distinguished than any people in the world; and 
to which may be attributed their usual success in al- 
most every business they undertake. 





‘¢ How to be Happy.’’ 
We have received a Communication, signed ‘ E. 
G.” under the above title, written by one of our very 
He says, ‘‘‘There was 
once a little girl who was beloved by all the family, 
because she was most always pleasant. But once, 
when she was at table, she cried a great deal for a dif- 
ferent plate. Her father did not indulge her; but told 
her that if she cried any more he would punish her.” 
Now we suppose this little girl can easily tell when 
she was most happy—whether it was when all the 
family loved her because she was pleasant, or when 
her father threatened to punish her because she was 
sullen and disobedient. We think she must see, what 
every body else knows, that her happiness depends on 
her own good behaviour, and if she don’t wish to be 
unhappy, she will always be pleasant and obedient to 
her parents. 
This is a kind of trial which almost every little girl 
and boy has to pass through. Some are wise enough 
never to try it but once, and are always happy after- 
wards—while others are so wicked as to be often dis- 
obedient and obstinate; and it would take a great while 
to tell of ail the misery they have brought upon them- 
selves while they have lived in this world—and of the 
dreadful punishment with which God has threatened to 
afflict them, for breaking his holy laws, in the world 
to come. 





Youth’s Companion preferred to a Gun. 

A few days ago, a gentleman called at our office to 
procure some back numbers of the Companion, which 
were found to be missing in several Volumes that his 
son wished to have bound. The gentleman observed 
that he asked his son what he should bring him from 
Boston; when he requested him to bring those Num- 
bers of the Companion. ‘ But,” said the father, ‘* you 
was promised a gun when you were eleven years old.” 
“T know it, father; but if I can’t have both, I should 
prefer to have the Youth’s Companion.” 

Now, if things are to he estimated according to the 
good or harm that they do, we think our young friend 
made a wise choice. Many a poor innocent bird can 
testify to the misery which has been occasioned by the 
foolish practice of gunning—and not a few of those 
who use guns in this way have themselves been wound- 
ed by the bursting of their fowling pieces; but we 
have yet to learn of any instance in which the Youth’s 
Companion has ever injured any one. As for the good 
it has done, we leave that for others to say. 








POETRY. 








The Dying Rose. 
Lovely flower by the road 
Withering and dying; 
Fresh and bright its colors glowed; 
When the morn its crimson showed, 
And the shades were flying. 
a flower, now it lies 
ithering and dying. 
But the youthful Laura goes 
Where the bud is lying; 
Says, despair not, fading rose, 
Though the sunbeam hotly glows, 
And thy leaves are drying. 
I'll refresh thee, tender rose, 
Withering and dying. 
Thus she said, and then away 
For some water flying; 
Quick returned so blithe and gay 
To the flower by the way 
In the sunbeam dying; 
Soon the rose looked fresh again, 





also, gain the favorable opinion of good people—and 





All its charms reviving. (Juv. Choir. 
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